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The true way to soften one’s troubles. is to solace 


_ those of others. 
\ 


Mur. p& MaAINnTENON. 
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HOW BIRDIE FED HIS COUSINS. 


BY HARRIET C, BRETT. 


-. Brevis has sung his morning song, 

Fr Has made his little toilet, too; 
' With loving care, enough to eat, 

| What wonder that his song is sweet; 
( And that he’s happy all day long? 


_ His little mistress comes each day 
j To bring his bath and clean his house; 
\ She sweeps away the scattered seed, 
For birdie’s very slack indeed, 
And doesn’t mind what people say. 


Now out of doors, high in the tree 
\ Six eager little creatures wait; 
A dozen bright eyes look around, 


They spy the seed thrown on the ground. 


_ “See, see,’ said speckled brownie, “see! 
, ? “Our breakfast’s served, we’d better go; 
I saw the little maid just now 
Come to the door; I’m sure,” he said, 
__ “She has for us the table spread 
Down there upon the drifted snow.” 


iy" 
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And through the window birdie sees 
_ His cousins hopping to and fro, 
A-chatting gayly while they eat, 
“So nice, so good, and such a treat, 
_ Tm sure we’re much obliged for these.” 
He wonders how they can be glad 
Out in the cold this winter day; 
"They must be very hungry, too, 
- If he were there, he’d die, he knew, 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! he feels so sad, 


Bee s\ 


_ He’d like to give them all his food, 
‘His little mistress wouldn’t care 
_ If he should spill a whole heap more, 
She’d only sweep it out the door; 
She never scolds, she is so good. 


Next morn came, early, little May. 


Tossing his saucy head one side; 
i, The little rogue she could not chide, 
Though all his seed he’d thrown away! 


And, when amidst the falling snow 
. The birds were feasting, do you think 
They heard the pretty warbler say, 

; “TVll spill more seed for you to-day, 
_. Poor dears, because I love you so’’? 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS — J. Horner. 


“Vm glad to see you,”’ chirped the pet, 


for Every Other Sunday. 
NOT LUCK BUT PLUCK. 
BY MARY J. CLARK, 


OOD-BYE, Ben.” 
Es “Good-bye, my boy.” 
“Good-bye and good luck,” chimed in 
a piping voice that tried hard to be brave, 
but had a queer little catch in it after all,— 


and Ben was off for the West. Pretty hard 
to leave his mother and little Jimmy; but there 
was need enough for Ben to take a start, for 
they had grown steadily poorer ever since the 
dreadful accident which killed his father and 
crippled Jimmy. Even now Ben could not see 
an ambulance without shuddering and setting 
his teeth hard. 

Such a blithe, cheery fellow as Ben was, 
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though two wretched attic rooms were all he 
could call home, and one of those was just 
a dark closet. Jimmy had begged for the attic, 
for the dreadful sights and sounds of the street 
were farther off. ‘‘Marmie,” he would say, 
“Jet us go up near the sky and near to God.” 

Rent must be paid on time, and mother in- 
sisted that Ben should finish at the grammar 
school, and all the time the mother’s face grew 
thinner over the big bundle of shop-work, and 
Jimmy’s delicate features sharpened every day. 

““Well,’”’ said Ben, the very day he had com- 
pleted the school course, “this sort of thing 
can’t go on any longer. I’m fifteen, and I’ll 
strike out.” Ben was a worker, nothing lazy 
about him. A No. 1 in school, and besides he 
had managed to learn telegraphy, and now there 
was a chance to go to a station where a new 
railway was pushing its way through a West- 
ern wilderness. ‘Out of the world and slim 
pay,” the other fellows said, and “they should 
wait until something better turned up.” But 
there was no give-up to Ben, and he packed his 
bundle, and the train whizzed him away. 

“Tt is hardest for those who are left,” fal- 
tered his mother, as she turned to the machine- 
work on which she must stitch for daily bread. 
“Tf I ery, I can’t see to sew,” and she choked 
back her tears. But she wept in her heart; 
for she was a real mother-bird, and longed to 
shelter her boy in a home-nest until his char- 
acter was settled, and now poverty pushed him 
out and he must try his young wings. 

Meantime, Ben was speeding his way west- 
ward—a day and a night—past cities and long 
prairie stretches, and at the end of another day 
he was dropped off at a lonely spot, without 
a dwelling of any sort in sight but his rude 
cabin, and only his “ticker” for company. 
He looked about his little make-shift of a sta- 
tion, and found enough for his actual needs, 
and then stepped outside. Rolling land like 
sea waves, and the railway line, running like 
a thread as far as his straining eyes could see. 
Sky and land met all around, and he looked 
on until the stars came out. Such a change 
for Ben who was used to city sights and sounds! 
Here he was, utterly alone, and night closing 
in. 
“Have I dared too much?” he questioned. 
“No, it is for mother and Jimmy,” and he 
whistled to keep his courage up. And that 
first lonely night before he turned into his 
bunk he knelt down and asked his heavenly 
Father to be with him, and fell asleep as soon 
as his head touched the pillow. 

Another week crept by, and then what should 
he see but a wagon and mules and men which 
were more to the boy than Barnum’s Circus. 
Settlers were already on hand, and one tall, 
fine-looking young man was coming towards 
his telegraph station. 

“Hello,” cries Ben. 

“Hello, I’m Kingsley from the East.” 

“Good! I’m an Eastern boy, too, and glad 
enough to see you.” 

The two looked each other over, and were 
at-once friends. 

“We've taken up some land,” explained 
Kingsley, ‘and will run up a ‘shack.’ These 
men will have it done in a couple of days or 
so. Mother has come out to make a home for 
me while I try my luck ranching. Come over 
and see us.” 

“Thank you, I don’t need to be asked twice,” 
laughed Ben. : 

The next day he went to give his new neigh- 
bors a helping hand, and found Kingsley’s 
mother a sweet-faced, refined lady, who looked 
more as if she belonged in a brown-stone front 
than in the wilderness; but she had for him a 
motherly smile that won him at once. 


Soon the shack was done, only a two-roomed 
cabin with a couple of wire cots and folding- 
chairs; but Mrs. Kingsley had added a few rugs 
and some book-shelves, and had the touch that 
would give a “homey” look to a dug-out. 

“Capital,” exclaimed Ben. “How could you 
make a home of it so soon!” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Kingsley, “we are old 
campers, and that mule team brought enough 
to start us comfortably. I am glad to be so 
near the telegraph station, for the post-office is 
twenty-five miles away. Now, if you will let 
our letters come in your care, I will do as much 
in some way for you.” 

Ben gladly consented, and went back to his 
cabin thinking what a lucky fellow Kingsley 
was to have his mother with him. 

“Tl ask her. She told me to ask her when 
I needed help, and maybe she can contrive 
some way for mother and Jimmy to come. 
The summer sun will be awful there in New 
York, blazing down on the roof, and what I 
earn would keep them here. There is pure 
spring water, and we could have a cow and 
fresh eggs, and I could work mornings and 
nights in the garden.” 

When Ben’s mind was made up, he lost no 
time, and took counsel with his new friends as 
to ways and means, and, after some delays 
which tried his soul, it was all planned, and he 
sent the price of two tickets to his mother for 
herself and Jimmy. 

Well, wasn’t that a grand day! That old 
attic had never held such happiness before. 
There was but little to pack, and they were 
quickly on their way. No more weary days 
and nights of stitching, but away, away, to a 
new home and freedom. The railway journey 
was Jimmy’s first, and everything, even to a 
glimpse of prairie dogs, was a delight. And, 
when Ben’s station was reached, what a wel- 
come! 

The Kingsleys, with warm Western hearts, 
had contrived for them a little shelter where 
that night, on cross-sticks for bedsteads, heaped 
with fragrant pine boughs, they slept the best 
sleep of their lives. 

It is ten years since Ben went bravely out 
alone into the wilderness, and, if you should 
visit the same place now, you would find a 
thriving town, the Murrays in a substantial 
house, and Jimmy as straight and strong as 
any one. And Ben, what of him? He was in 
New York only as a grain of sand in the heap, 
but now, in his Western home, has become 
a leading citizen. 


THE VIOLET, 


Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew; 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair! 

It might have graced a rosy bower 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet there it was content to bloom, 
In modest tints arrayed; 

And there diffused its sweet perfume 
Within the silent shade. 


Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see, 

That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 


JANE TAYLOR. 
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DOLLY’S THREE DOCTORS. 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 


‘¢ 7 —think—she’s coming down with some- 
thing!” said mother, bending over to 
bite off her thread, as she finished sew- 

ing up the long seams in Dolly’s new nightgown. 

She had been cutting and snipping and basting 

all the morning, and now she had begun to sew. | 

As she had no sewing machine, it took a good ~ 

many hours of her busy days to do just her own 

sewing and Dolly’s. You wouldn’t think, now, — 
that a little girl would have scowled when her © 
mother asked her to pick up the scraps from the _ 
carpet, would you? But Dolly did. No won- — 
der her mother thought there must be something ~ 

the matter. y 

“Ah!?? said. Uncle Doctor, coming in, and | 
setting down his doctor’s bag on the table, — 
while he went over to feel her pulse and see about — 
her symptoms. “Bad tongue—very!”’ (He had 
heard a few words it was saying as he came ~ 
up the stairs.) ‘Flush on her cheeks—don’t 
you say so, ma’am?”’ he laughed, turning to 
mother, who laughed, too, though she shook ~ 
her head, and said that she didn’t like the looks | 
of Dolly, and something would have to be done © 
about it. 

“T think so, too!’’ said Uncle Doctor, briskly. 
“T tell you frankly, ma’am, I don’t feel like 
managing this case all alone. I shall calla 
consultation of physicians. Here’s father,” as 
Dolly’s papa just then appeared from the study, 
“and, if the patient will please retire from the 
room a few moments, we will attend to her case.” 

Dolly retired as far as the kitchen. This was 
great fun. She wondered what kind of pills 
they would give her. Sometimes Uncle Doctor — 
prescribed candy. ; 

“Fresh air!””? said papa. ‘The child is dull 
and dumpish, cooped up here all the morning.” 

“A good dose of work,” said mother, who 
didn’t like letting her off about the carpet rags. 

“ A bit of play won’t hurt her!”’ finished Uncle 
Doctor, when he had a turn to speak. Then he 
called her in. 

“Dr, Fresh Air, Dr. Work, and Dr, Play!” 
he announced, taking her hand and leading 
her over to be introduced to each one in turn, 
and bowing a very low bow when it came to 
his turn. ‘‘We will each give you the pills 
and powders we think best, and you will have 
to follow directions.” 

“Yes!”? said Dolly, obediently. 

“Dr. Fresh Air has a pill for you first,” 
he said, handing a little ball of paper to papa, 
and sending Dolly over to get it. There was 
writing on it when it was unrolled, and Dolly 
ran to get her cloak and tam-o’-shanter the min- 
ute she had read it. 

“Tt says, ‘Run down to the end of the lane 
and make ten big, hard snowballs and leave ’em 
in a pile under the big stone in the corner.’” 

In ten or a dozen minutes she was back, her 
eyes sparkling, and was told to go to Dr. Work 
(“That’s mother!” she giggled) and take the 
powder that had been folded for her to give to 
this funny patient. 

“‘Mine is in three doses,” said mother. “She 
will have to take them once in five minutes. 
Here is the first one.” 

“Pick up every shred from the floor and put 
in the rag-bag,”’ read Dolly, and then did it 
delightedly. It took just exactly five minutes. 

“Set the table for supper,” was the next, 
and that was about five, too, for it doesn’t take 
long to do things when you work fast and hap- 
pily. It’s the unwilling workers who are a 
day about a thing. 4 

The third was rather nice. It was to go down 
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cellar and get a pan of rosy apples and shine 


them up and pile them high in the fruit-basket 
_ for a centrepiece. 

“Now, Dr. Play! it’s your turn!” cried 

Dolly, who by this time didn’t look as if she 

\needed any kind of medicine. Her eyes shone 
‘like two lamps, and her cheeks were as rosy as 
the apples, she had been hurrying so. Work 
that one dawdles over isn’t of much use as exer- 
cise, but it is splendid medicine if it is done 
heartily. 

“Oh, it is, isit?” cried Uncle Doctor. “Well, 
then, on with your wraps, and race me down to 
that pile of snowballs, and I’ll give you a handi- 
eap of the whole pile and beat you!” 

_“What’s a handicap?” 

“Why—I mean I'll make snowballs and fire 
‘em at you faster than you can hit me with the 
ones you’ve got all ready!” 

“Well, I guess not!” said Dolly, taking to her 
heels so as to reach the pile first and begin 
firing. 

It was great fun, and, when they came in to 
supper, there wasn’t a sign of the dumps any- 
where around, and that was what had ailed 
Dolly. 


'A MODEL CHILD. 


Her temper is always sunny, her hair is ever 
neat; 


_ She doesn’t care for candy—she says it is too 


sweet! 

She loves to study lessons—her sums are always 
right; 

And she gladly goes to bed at eight every single 
night. 


Her apron’s never tumbled, her hands are al- 
ways clean; 

With buttons missing from her shoes she never 
has been seen. 


She remembers to say “Thank you” and Yes, 


ma’am, if you please’’; 
And she never cries nor frets nor whines, she’s 
ne’er been known to tease. : 


Each night upon the closet shelf she puts her 
toys; 

She never slams the parlor door, nor makes the 
slightest noise; 

But she loves to run on errands and to play 
with little brother, 

And she’s never in her life been known to dis- 
obey her mother. 


“Who is this charming little maid? 
I long to grasp her hand!” 
She’s the daughter of Mr. Nobody, 
And she lives in Nowhere Land. 
St. Nicholas. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE HOLLY BERRIES. 


BY C. LEONA DALRYMPLE, 


Part I. 


RISS KRINGLE—perhaps you call him 

' Santa Claus or Saint Nicholas—was 

just the same active, jovial old fellow 

in the early ages, as he is now. There wasn’t a 

soul from one end of the broad world to the 

other who didn’t love and welcome him just 
as we modern folks do. 

In those days—and in these, too, for aught 

I know to the contrary—Kriss Kringle lived up 

North in the land of the ice and the cold. He 

said he could breathe better up there than any- 


where else and ran less chance of being bothered 
to death by curious busybodies. All year he 
pottered about, mending broken toys, making 
new ones, and attending to the wants of his 
reindeers until it was time for his busy Christ- 
mas season. 

Kriss Kringle usually journeyed to King 
Winter’s palace about a week before Christmas, 
where he would most carefully present his pe- 
tition for snow and return home in his reindeer 
chariot. He was always welcomed warmly,— 
and his petition immediately granted, as you 
ean find out for yourself if you ask any one about 
the old-fashioned Christmas weather. 

This particular winter Kriss Kringle drew up 
his petition as usual and prepared for his visit 
to King Winter’s palace. It was a very long 
and very tiresome trip even in the reindeer 
chariot; but Kriss Kringle was never one to shirk 
a task, no matter how difficult. He drew on 
his fur gloves and his fur coat, adjusted his fur 
cap, and stepped into an adjoining cave where he 
kept his reindeer chariot. He paused in amaze- 
ment on the very threshold. The cave was 
empty! The chariot and reindeers were gone! 

The old fellow rubbed his eyes—there cer- 
tainly must be something wrong with those 
particular organs of his—and rubbed them again, 
but no amount of rubbing seemed to answer 
the purpose. The cave still remained empty! 
No chariot, no reindeers, only an old rusty 
chain, hanging from the wall where they had 
been tied. 

Old Kriss brushed his forehead and stroked 
his beard in a dazed way. This was altogether 
unprecedented. Those reindeers couldn’t pos- 
sibly stray away without some assistance. He 
examined the chain by which they had been 
fastened and found that one link had been pried 
open, which proved conclusively to his mind 
that his precious reindeers had been stolen! 

What to do? that was the next question. 
Here was this petition which must be presented 
to the Queen of the Snow before Christmas,— 
Christmas only a week off and his reindeers 
stolen! A fine combination of circumstances! 
Kriss Kringle blew his nose violently and vowed 
if he had that pesky thief by the heels he would 
certainly punish him severely. He couldn’t 
walk from the Northland to King Winter’s 
palace,—Kriss Kringle weighed three hundred 
and was a trifle heavy on his feet,—and it would 
take over a week to tame new reindeers. Some- 


‘thing must be done, for he certainly didn’t 


want a Christmas without snow. He thought 
and thought, and the more he thought the more 
bewildered he grew. He sent a million elves 
a-scamipering about the Northland, in the for- 
lorn hope that they might surprise the thief 
and recover his reindeers; but those valuable 
animals seemed to have dropped completely 
out of existence. 

And then in the midst of it all North Wind 
returned from a business trip and solved the 
difficulty. 

‘*See here, Uncle Kriss,’’ he said, ‘‘you wear 
my winged shoes. I’m pretty tired, and Vl 
take a rest while you’re gone.” 

And so it came about that the following morn- 
ing Kriss ~Kringle strapped on North Wind’s 
winged shoes and with many admonitions from 
their owner to keep well above the tops of the 
trees, he started off with the petition in his 
pocket. He found it a most delightful sensa- 
tion gliding high up over the world. -As he 
passed out of the Northland, it suddenly 
occurred to him that here was an excellent 
opportunity to look for those reindeers of his. 
He could see without being seen, so he crooked 
his neck this way and that, examining the great 
world under him. He became so interested that 
he quite forgot North Wind’s warning. Almost 


before he knew it—sting!—a sharp pain shot 
through his left foot, and he found himself en- 
tangled in the branches of a pine tree. After 
much rustling and twisting he managed to 
free himself and ruefully examined his foot. 
A pine needle had made a sharp wound in his 
heel, but he bravely set out again, this time limp- 
ing a little. 

Things were not going quite so smoothly now. 
The injured foot pained and throbbed inces- 
santly. Looking down, he found he was pass- 
ing over a thick forest, leaving behind him a 
trail of tiny crimson drops of blood from the 
wounded heel. It was becoming very difficult 
to keep above the trees, too, for he was growing 
tired and weak from loss of blood. 

“My! My! puffed Kriss Kringle, ‘‘I don’t 
think much of these shoes of North Wind’s, but 
perhaps I may be a bit too heavy for them.” 

He had quite forgotten his stolen reindeers. 
Sharp pains were shooting through his heel, and 
the tiny drops of blood fell unchecked. 

‘Well, well, well,” he said, ‘‘there won’t 
be much left of me when I reach King Winter’s 
palace!” 

But between you and me he could afford to be 
some smaller, for there was a great.deal too much 
of the old fellow in those days. 

At nightfall he reached the palace, weak and 
exhausted, the petition safe in his pocket. 
The Snow Queen was touched by the old fellow’s 
perseverance, and promised him an unusually 
fine snowfall. She ordered his injured foot to 
be treated by the court physician, and Kriss 
Kringle hobbled around the palace on one foot 
for several days. The king was very much 
incensed at the theft of the reindeers, and sent 
out searching parties to find them.” 

In the mean time, while Kriss Kringle was 
nursing his injured foot, thelittle pine needle who 
had made all the trouble grieved and grieved. 
To injure Kriss Kringle of all people! It was 
shameful! Kriss Kringle whom the ‘evergreen 
trees all loved! ‘Why! Why! They were his 
pet trees. Hadn’t King Winter proclaimed them 
Christmas trees only two seasons ago, and didn’t 
Kriss Kringle deck them with beautiful things? 
She berated herself for her carelessness, but all 
the other pine needles stoutly declared that it 
was not herfault. Kriss Kringle had come down 
plump! in their midst and planted his foot 
square on her head. 

And (in the strictest confidence, of course) I 
think perhaps I would have been seriously 
tempted to do something, too, if some one had 
planted his foot on my head. 


(To be continued.) 


NTHUSIASM has a market value. Of 
course it must be of the kind that has 
some pith and backbone to it. Some 

people are good beginners and splendid prom- 
isers, but the enthusiasm leaks out about the time 
the real marching begins. Such workers not 
only accomplish little for the cause they are 
trying to further, but they actually injure it 
by making onlookers more or less cynical. 
Somebody has compared enthusiasm to a fire of 
shavings, good for nothing for heating purposes, 
but capital to use as kindling for the logs of 
“clear grit” that do the work of warming the 
house, Enthusiasm, to be worth anything, 
must be used as adjuncts to more solid quali- 
ties. 


Take the selfishness out of this world, and there 
would be more happiness than we should know 
what to do with. 

H, W, Suaw. 
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(See Article.) 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


BY RUTH V. CLARK, 


HE Unitarian Sunday School at Buffalo, 

-~ N.Y., boasts a scholar whose record of 

attendance is so unusual that any or- 

ganization whatever would be proud to have 
his name enrolled as'a member. 

This scholar is Daniel Frederic Potter, Jr., 
born in Buffalo fifteen years ago, who has 
missed only one session of Sunday School in 
eleven years, and none in the last ten years. 

The determination which led his early an- 
cestors to leave the Old World for the New, 
and those later ones to fight for the freedom of 
the colonies, has shown itself plainly in this 
boy, who has not made the record without 
overcoming obstacles. 

One of the most severe tests occurred the 
summer that Frederic was twelve years old. 
The family were spending the summer in the 
country three miles and a half from the ferry. 
There was one month in which the trains did 
not run, and the boy walked the distance dur- 
ing that time, that his splendid record need not 
be broken. 


THE WORK TO-DAY. 


HERE is a life that is worth living now, 
as it was worth living in the former days, 
and that is the honest life, the useful 

life, the unselfish life, cleansed by devotion to 
an ideal. There is a battle that is worth fighting 
now, as it was worth fighting then, and that is 
the battle for justice and equality. To make 
our city and our state free in fact as well as in 
name; to break the rings that strangle real 
liberty, and to keep them broken; to cleanse 
so far as in our power lies the fountains of our 
national life from political, commercial, and 
social corruption; to teach our sons and daugh- 
ters, by precept and example, the honor of 
serving such a country as America,—that is 
work worthy of the finest manhood and woman- 
hood. The well born are those who are born to 
do that work. The well bred are those who are 
bred to be proud of that work. ‘The well edu- 
cated are those who see deepest into the meaning 
and the necessity of that work. Nor shall 
their labor be for naught, nor the reward of their 
sacrifice fail them. For high in the firmament 
of human destiny are set the stars of faith in 
mankind, and unselfish courage, and loyalty 
to the ideal; and while they shine, the Ameri- 
canism of Washington shall never die. 


Henry Van Dyke, 


Ours ts an age of thought: hearts are stronger 
than swords. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


LOCOMOTIVE SIGNALS. 
- this 


Just one long blast on the whistle, 
style, 
Is a sign of nearing town, 
A railway crossing or junction, maybe; 
And this —, the brakes whistle down. 


Two long are just the reverse of 
the last; 
And this the engine’s reply, 


When word comes from the conductor to stop, 
A sort of cheerful Ay! Ay! 


These three will show 
when the train comes apart; 
This — — — means two different things: 
That the train will back, or asks you to note 


Some special signal it brings. 


—— —— belong to the 


These four - 
flagman alone, 
And these are 


meant for the crew; 

But this one 
a road at a grade, 

More nearly interests you. 


— —, when crossing 


Five short ones — — — — — say to a flagman 
on guard, 
“Look out for a rear attack!” 
And a lot like this — — — — — — —, that a 


heedless cow 
Or a deaf man’s on the track. 


Technical World. 


a 
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FORT RIDGELY IN ’62. 


BY MARY W. CHAPIN; 


Y the treaty of Traverse de Sioux, the 
Indians ceded to the State of Minnesota 
a large tract of land in the south-western 
part, reserving for themselves only ten miles 
on each side of the Minnesota River. In re- 
turn they were to receive a certain amount of 
money each year. In the early part of July 
in ’62, when the payment was due, it failed to 
come. A great many Indians had come from 
the western part of the State; and, when they 
did not receive the money they expected, they 
were angry and thought the government had 
gone back on its promise. 

Big Eagle, an Indian who took part in the 
war, gives the following account.of the incident 
that was the immediate cause of the outbreak. 
Four rash young Indians went to Big Woods to 
hunt. They came to a settler’s fence and, look- 
ing over, saw a hen’s nest with some eggs in it. 
One of them took an egg and was going to eat 
it when another told him not to take it, for it 
belonged to a white man and they might get 
into trouble. The first called him a coward, 
and the second dared him to go in and shoot a 
man. So all four men went in and killed five 
people,—two women and three men. 

This was the spark which set the whole coun- 
tryside ablaze. The agency was attacked, the 
storehouses plundered and burned, and settlers 
far and near were massacred. Those who 
escaped fled to Fort Ridgely as a place of refuge. 
About three hundred refugees, mostly women 
and children, were collected here. The place was 


commanded by Captain Marsh with one hundred 
and fifty men. d 

Fort Ridgely was not exactly a fort, but a 
square about ninety feet across made of small 
wooden houses. On one corner there was a two- 
story house called the barracks. About two 
hundred feet from the barracks was the maga- 
zine, or powder-house. There were cannons on 
three corners of the fort. It was surrounded 
on the north and east by a ravine, while on the 
other sides were prairies, except that at the 
south-west corner there was a ravine about 
three hundred feet deep. 

Captain Marsh took about one hundred and 
twenty men from the troops at the fort and was 
going toward a marsh when he saw two Indians 
on a hilltop not far off, one of whom was waving 
a blanket, which, it is thought, was a signal. 
Captain Marsh and his men had been warned 
that there were Indians hiding in the marsh; 
but, nevertheless, they went on and were cap- 
tured, only eleven men surviving. 

In the first attack the fort would have been 
captured had it not been for a woman named 
Mrs. Hern, who was a refugee in the barracks 
with her two children. The women and the few 
men that were there had been scared away from 
one end of the fort by some noises. Mrs. Hern 
asked a man to get her a lamp, as it was twi- 
light then, for she wanted to see what the matter 
was. He brought the lamp, and she went over 
and found about ten squaws sitting there. One 
had a comb, and another sitting next to her asked 
her for it, for she wanted to comb her hair. 
The other would not give it to her. Squaws 
are never particular about their hair. After 
they had quarrelled quite a while, the one that 
wanted the comb said she would go back to the 
Indians. i 

This aroused Mrs. Hern’s suspicions, for she _ 
thought she did that on purpose, @nd she was 
going to report to the Indians that they could 


' easily attack the fort, for there were only a few 


men there. Mrs. Hern was a small woman, and 
she could not defend herself against a big squaw, 
so she ran to the door and got there first. The 
guards outside the door had all gone away, but 
one had left his bayonet on the ground. Mrs. 
Hern picked it up and pointed it toward the 
squaw. The squaw was afraid and stopped. 
Mrs. Hern stayed there and guarded the door 
that night and through the next day and night, 
and then the squaw managed to get away. 
But reinforcements had been sent for and arrived 
about an hour after the squaw’s departure. 
The Indians attacked the fort early in the morn- 
ing, but, surprised to find so many men there, 
they were repulsed. 

After this there was a few days’ respite which 
were used by the womenin making bullets and the 
men in cutting nail rods in short pieces to use 
as bullets whose dismal whistling sound fright- 
ened the savages. They also began a line of 
earth works on the south side of the fort and 
strengthened the barracks. ; 

A few days later, when the second attack 
occurred, the powder of the white men gave out, 
and James McLane volunteered to get some from 
the magazine. Though only about two hundred 
feet from the fort, it wasa dangerous expedition, 
for Indians were everywhere. Mclane ran and 
escaped injury going; but on his return with a 
heavy powder barrel that was full he was shot 
at, and the bullets went through his coat and his _ 
hat, but he escaped with the powder. 

However, reinforcements were needed, and 
Mr. Dunn volunteered to get them. On_ his 
way he was driving his army mule with onehand, . 
and with the other he was shooting down at an 
Indian who. was creeping along beside him. 
The Indians had heard that Mr. Dunn was 
going for reinforcements, and the Indian that 
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was creeping along beside him was going to kill 


him, 

If the Indians had been successful at Fort 
Ridgely, they would have devastated a large 
part of the State and things would have been 
bad. So we owe a great deal to the brave men 
and women who saved Fort Ridgely. 


A TRUTHFUL BOY. 


OBERT BURDETTE says: “How peo- 
ple do trust a truthful boy! We never 
worry about him when he is out of 


sight. We never say, ‘I wonder where he is; 


_. I wish I knew what he is doing; I wonder whom 


he is with; I wonder why he doesn’t come home.’ 
Nothing of the sort. We know that he is all 
right, and that when he comes home we will 
know all about it and get it straight. We don’t 
have to ask him where he is going, or how long 
he will be gone every time he leaves the house. 
We don’t have to call him back and make him 
‘solemnly promise’ the same thing over and over. 
When he says, ‘Yes, I will,’ or ‘No, I won't,’ 
just once, that settles it.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LESSON: 


BY CHARLOTTE KETCHUM GRIFFITH. 


ti ONALD, if I let you take your little 
sisters driving, will you promise to be 
home before dark?’’ questioned Mr. 
Earl, of his only son. 

“Oh, yes, papa,” exclaimed Donald. “We 
will be back in an hour because mother said 
Aunt Dorcas was coming this afternoon.” 

So old gray “Pete” was harnessed, and 
Donald and his little sisters started on their 
drive. 

“Don’t drive so fast, Donald, please,’’ ex- 
claimed little Elizabeth, holding hard to the 
side of the carriage. 

“Don’t be such a baby, Betty!” said Wini- 
fred, impatiently. 

“We ought to have left Betty home, anyway, 
she’s such a ’fraid-cat,’’? put in Gertrude. 

“Tm not afraid, only it blows my hat off.” 

“No, you’re frightened, Betty,’’ contradicted 
Gertrude, “and I guess Aunt Dorcas won’t like 
you much,” 


‘believe mother will be angry.” 


“Mother said Aunt Dorcas liked boys better 
than girls,” began Donald, “because she lost 
a little boy about my age. I guess Aunt Dorcas 
will leave me ’most all her money because I’m 
a boy.” 

“Tt’s wicked to talk about 
dying and leaving her money to any one,’ 
little Elizabeth, timidly. 

“We aren’t talking about Aunt Dorcas dying, 
Betty, and you’re too small to give your opin- 
ions any way,” said Gertrude. 

Betty straightened her little figure indig- 
nantly, ‘I’m seven years old!” she exclaimed; 
but she felt so hurt that a lump rose in her 
throat and choked further words, and she sat 
very still with red cheeks and _ glistening 
eyes. 

“T heard mother say that she guessed Aunt 
Doreas would take one of us back to England 
with her,” said Winifred, “and she has got a 
pony and horses and automobiles, and is so 
very rich we would have a lovely time.” 

“Well, she’d take Donald or me!” cried 
Gertrude, ‘because we are both older than 
you.” - 4 

“That wouldn’t matter: if she liked me best 
she would take me, I guess, and mother says 
I look more like her than any one she ever 
saw.” 

Thus the children drove through the beauti- 
ful country, but failed to see its beauty or to 
enjoy their drive because they were quarrel- 
some and angry with one another. Only little 
Betty, sitting very erect, listened to the birds, 
and secretly told them that she was glad she 
was the youngest because she would rather stay 
at home with mother than go away with a 
strange woman even though she was rich. 

Presently Donald said it was time to return 
home, and at the same time they saw an old 
woman sitting on a log by the roadside. She 
was dusty, and looked tired, and she held in 
her lap a little white dog. . 

“Perhaps that old lady would like us to give 
her a ride if she is going our way,” cried Betty, 
her tender little heart aching for the tired old 
woman, 

“We can’t!” exclaimed Winifred. 

“There isn’t room,” objected Gertrude. 

“Tl let her have my seat, and J’ll stand up 
behind,” said Betty, eagerly. ‘She looks so 
tired.” 

“We'll never take you out riding with us 
again, Elizabeth,” said Donald severely. “You 
don’t know anything, and mother would be 
angry if we took in every old woman we met 
on the roadside.” 

“T’m going to ask her any way, and I don’t 
And, before she 
could be stopped, Betty called quickly, “If 
you are going our way, wouldn’t you like us 
to give you a drive?” 

The old lady smiled. “TI guess not, my dear,” 
she answered sweetly; and Donald touched old 
Pete with the whip, and Winifred and Gertrude 
scolded Betty all the way home. 

An hour later, as the children were in the 
garden talking to their mother, Gertrude ex- 
claimed, “Mother, we met an old beggar woman, 
and Betty asked her to get in with us!” 

“T don’t believe she was a beggar, mother,” 
broke in Betty. 

“Of course she was,” chimed Winifred and 
Gertrude together. 

“And she was all dust and ugly looking,’ 
finished Donald. 

“OQ mother, she was a lovely old woman,” 
broke out Betty again, “‘even if she was dusty. 
When she smiled, she was just sweet.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said a voice behind 
them, and, startled, each turned to see the very 
old lady they had been discussing, with her 


Aunt Doreas 
” said 
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little white-haired dog under her arm, and a 
man behind her carrying her baggage. 

“You see, my dear sister,’’ she said, address- 
ing the mother of the children, who was smiling 
a warm welcome, “our automobile broke down, 
and the road was such a pretty one, I got out 
and wandered off; and, when I was tired, I just 
sat down by the roadside till William could 
get the machine fixed and come after me. 
There I first met my little nieces and nephew, 
and, though dear, I’m sure they are all very 
lovely children, this little lady has captured my 
old heart.’ And she caught Betty’s little hand 
and smiled so sweetly that Betty loved her 
right then and always; but her two sisters and 
her brother, standing back with shamed faces 
and reproachful little hearts, had received a 
lesson which made them better children and 
which they never forgot. 


ABOUT FEBRUARY. 


Here is February— 
Such a tiny thing; 

She’s the shortest daughter 
Mother Year can bring. 


February sunbeams 
Brighter grow each day, 

Telling that the winter 
Soon will pass away. 


February sunshine 
Melts the fallen snow; 

And we see at noontime 
Little rivers flow. 


February mornings 
Frosty panes can show; 
Still we’re making snowballs; 
Still the sleighbells go. 


Little February 

Her own whims doth please; 
If to-day she’s thawing, 

Soon she’ll tightly freeze. 


LETTI£ STERLING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LUCILE’S MISSION. 


BY CAROLINE A. HASKINS. 


T was the Sabbath day. The sun was just 
giving to the sky a beauty which artists 
have tried in vain to portray, before it 

said to the world a last ‘‘Good-night.” 

As Lucile removed her apron after putting 
the last of the dinner dishes away, a sigh es- 
caped her lips. 

“What is the trouble, Lucile,’ said Mrs. 
Grant. ‘Aren’t you getting along better with 
your Sunday-School class?” 

“T’m afraid not, mother. The girls seem just 
as thoughtless as ever. During the prayer 
to-day I heard Jessie whispering; and, when I 
took Dora Thorn to Sunday School last week, 
Janet deliberately walked around to the other 
end of the class. I heard her tell Katharine she 
didn’t think her mother would like to have her 
associate with a saloon-keeper’s daughter, and 
I feel quite sure Dora overheard her remarks, 
for she wasn’t in class to-day. If I could only 
reach Janet, it wouldn’t be so hard to win the 
others, for she is the ring-leader of the class. 
However, I have but two weeks longer; for I 
told Mr. Haynor if there wasn’t a decided im- 
provement, I should give the class up at the 
end of the month. But they are so in need of 
teachers, and the girls are all right if some one 
could only wake them up to see their own 
selfishness,”’ 


The next Sunday Lucile tried harder than 
ever; but the girls were unusually trying, so 
after Sunday School she went to the superintend- 
ent and announced her intention of giving up 
the class. 

Lucy Hill, having stayed behind to walk 
home with her sister, heard Lucile’s and Mr. 
Haynor’s conversation, and, hurrying from the 
church, overtook Janet and Jessie as they were 
turning the corner for home. 

“OQ girls!” she exclaimed, ‘‘Miss Grant 
isn’t going to teach us any longer. She told 
Mr. Haynor so, and that she had us on her mind 
day and night, and that she had spent hours 
trying to think of something to interest us; but 
we seemed even worse than when she first took 
us.” 

“What did Mr. Haynor say to that?” asked 
Jessie. 

“He said that we were the worst class in the 
Sunday School, that we seemed to take delight 
in seeing how much trouble we could make 
for every one. He never could get any one 
to keep us longer than a month, and, if she 
couldn’t help us, no one could.” 

“What else did he say?’ said Janet. 

“That you were a born leader, and could 
do a vast amount of good if you would only 
‘right about face’; but, as it was, you did more 
harm than the worst boy in the school. But I’d 
like to know what you pulled my hair for when 
Miss Grant was telling that story. It was a 
good one, and J wanted to hear it.” 

“T know it was good, and you looked so inter- 
ested I was afraid she might think we were 
enjoying it; but I heard every word of it, and 
Tl tell it to Lucy to-night. But, girls, I’m 
getting tired of trying to make every one trouble, 
and Miss Grant has actually made me ashamed 
of myself, and I’m willing to ‘right about face’ 
at once.” 

“So are we,’’ said the girls. 

“Come in the house then, and we'll write 
her a letter. We can’t give up Miss Grant, 
for she’s the best teacher we ever had.” 

“That’s so,” said Jessie. “You write the 
letter, and my brother Tom will’take it over to 
her.” 

“How is this?” said Janet, after writing 
about ten minutes: 


“My dear Miss Grant,—We do love you, and we 
want you to try us just one more Sunday. We 
won’t whisper during the prayer any more, since 
you showed us how irreverent it was, and we are 
sorry we have been so naughty and selfish, and we’ll 
try to get Dora to come back to Sunday School. 
Please don’t give us up, Miss Grant, for you are 
the best teacher we ever had. 


“JANET, JESSIE, AND Lucy.” 


When the note was delivered that afternoon, 
Lucile was upstairs, but her brother Will gave 
her the letter; and, when she came down to 
dinner, Mrs. Grant knew the victory had been 
gained, and the little girls still had a teacher. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CAMPING OUT. 


BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT. 


O-MORROW they were going to camp 

* out! Agnes peeped from her bedroom 

window through the dark night at the 

light that glimmered in Bob’s sitting-room. 

She knew that over there Bob’s mamma was 

reading to him, and that he was not listening 

very hard, for he was whispering to himself, 

“corn, potatoes, apples!” 

For these were what they were going to have 

to eat,—corn, baked potatoes, and apples! 


Agnes undressed and got into bed, hoping that 
morning would come quickly. She lay for a 
little while looking at the shadows on the wall 
that bobbed and danced as the tallow candle 
flickered, and then she blew out the flame and 
went to sleep. 

Was it a clear day, was it? This was her 
first thought upon awaking, and she sat up in 
bed to see if the sun flashed and gleamed on the 
great shining oak leaves that fluttered close 
to her window. Yes! Each huge leaf had a 
handful of sunshine in its palm. 

After breakfast Bob strolled over very im- 
portantly. He felt the weight of this undertak- 
ing upon his shoulders, for he was going to take 
Agnes camping for a whole day. 

“Where is the tent?” 

“Here!”? she cried gleefully. 
brought it from the attic last night. 
and heavy, no rain can get through.” 

Bob handled the red and white canvas and 
speculated as to how it was meant to be put 
up. “Iguess I understand it,” hesaid. “Come 
on.” 

And they set out for the grove of hickory, 
walnut, and maple trees in the pasture lot by the 
spring. 

“T have already taken the stove and put it 
up,” he told her. : 

“You have!” she danced. “Is it all right?” 

“Fine! It’s cracked and it’s rusty, but it 
goes. Of course it smokes, but we don’t mind 
that outdoors.” 

“Oh, no! Then we’ll cook our own lunch, 
really, really!” 

It was quite an undertaking to put up the 
tent, and Bob had to ask the hired man to help 
him a little with the ridge pole; but soon it 
stood as secure as an Indian’s home, with the _ 
stakes driven into the ground, holding the sides 
smooth and taut. Agnes skipped around and 
around this wonderful new dwelling, and clapped 
her hands at the joy of standing within shel- 
tered from sun and rain and wind. 

“Now we must get mother’s red shawl for 
the floor, and some pillows and the provisions.” - 
“Yes, the provisions,’’ agreed Bob, hun- 
grily. For, though it was but half-past nine, 
he was as ready to eat as if he had not had a 

meal for a week. 

They returned with a few cracked dishes and 
some eatables, and Agnes commenced husking 
corn like a good little housewife and wished that 
she never had to go back to living in a house 
again. 

Bob built the fire and brought some water 
from the spring. Then he washed the potatoes 
and put them on top to bake; for the stove had 
no oven, it being a cast-off parlor heater with 
isinglass doors through which the red coals 
could be seen. In an old boiler some water 
was soon bubbling, and Agnes popped in the 
shining white ears of corn. 

“Now for the apples,” said Bob. 
go to the orchard for them.” ‘ 

It did not matter at all that the water evapo- 
rated from the corn while they were gone and 
that the ears burned where they touched the 
bottom of the tin; nor were the potatoes any 
less delicious because only half of each was ~ 
cooked. The absence of salt or butter was to 
be regretted, but even this did not spoil the 
repast. They set their table on a white napkin 
in the middle of the red shawl, and each agreed 
that he had never tasted a better meal. 

The gray squirrels scampered about the tent 
and cocked their eyes and whisked their tails 
and wondered who the intruders were. The 
red chipmunks gave a fleeting glance into the 
tent and darted. past. 

As soon as the children finished one meal, 
they washed their dishes and commenced an- 


“Father 
It’s good 


“We must 
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other, for the out-of-door cooking was half the 


' fun of tent life. - 


— 


4 


Late in the afternoon who should come to 
see them but the two mammas. They entered 
the tent very formally, and sat on cushions and 
visited. They brought something mysterious 


‘on a plate done up in a napkin. What was it 


but a beautiful little cake glistening in white 
icing. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Agnes, jumping up and 
down until she was in danger of bumping the 
roof of the tent. “Oh, now we can have des- 
Bertie | 6 * 

The two mammas stayed and had corn and 
potatoes and apples and cake with the children, 
and each took his turn at the dipper of cold 
water that stood in the middle. 

But a lusty beetle strolled in to make a call 
and spoiled things, for Agnes jumped up with 
a scream. 

“Why, you are no camper if you can’t stand 
him!” asserted Bob, conducting out the in- 
truder. 

“That’s just the only trouble,” said she. 
“All the crickets and grasshoppers and ants 
think they are invited to the feast, too.” 

The mammas left them to clear up, and told 
them to come home early. 

When Agnes realized that night was near, she 
was very ready to go. “It must be awfully 
dark here when it gets dark,” she said, with a 
glance at the disappearing sun. “We'll let 
the ants and chipmunks and squirrels and beetles 
have the tent for the night, and we’ll come back 
to-morrow.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF PETER. 


BY SARAH PRATT, 


HILDREN, I am going to tell you a true 
story about Peter. Peter was a great, 
_ big cat, with stripes of gray and black 
across his back, great yellow eyes, four white 
paws, and a beautiful white breast that we used 
to call his shirt front, because he kept it so very 
white. He was a very smart cat. But he did 
not like other cats at all, and on pleasant days 
he used to seat himself on the porch, and no cat 
ever dared come near. If he was lying on a bed 
sound asleep at the top of the house, and heard 
the bell ring for a meal, he always came down, 
opening the doors as he came. The doors had 
old-fashioned latches, and he would stand on his 
hind legs and with his front paw press down the 
latch. 

One time Peter got lost, and all of us were 
terribly worried; for he never stayed out at 
nights as some cats do. We went everywhere 
that we could think of, asking every one we met 
about Peter. But no one had seen him. Sowe 
wrote a notice like this: 


Lost or SToLen! 


' Peter, a beautiful,‘great gray and black 
striped cat, with a white breast and four 
white paws. Anyone who can tell anything 
about him or can bring him.to the Red 
House under the hill will be thankfully 
received. 


Every one went to the post-office in the vil- 
lage where Peter lived, and so we put one no- 
tice there, and then took some tacks and a 
hammer and tacked the same notice on some of 
the big trees near by. 

For ten days poor Peter was gone. 

One evening I was sitting all alone in the front 
parlor before a bright open fire, when I heard, 
loud and distinct: 

‘“Mew! Mew!” 


4 


I jumped up and went to the front door, but 
there was no cat there. Then I heard the same 
cry: 

““Mew! Mew!” 

I went to the back door. But no cat was 
there! In another moment came the same cry 
again, and again I opened the front door. 

There was Peter! But, oh, how tired and thin 
and dirty he looked! Even his shirt front was 
not quite white. He came in and rubbed him- 
self against me and against every piece of fur- 
niture in the room, purring just as loudly as he 
could. I stroked him and talked to him with 
so much spirit that the family upstairs thought 
I had a caller. 

But Peter was very hungry, and I immediately 
got him a supper of meat and milk.’ Then he 
jumped onto his favorite chair, and went to 
sleep and slept all the next day. When he 
waked up, he set himself to work to clean him- 
self, and his poor tongue must have gotten 
very tired. 

Afterwards we found out that there had been 
a cat show not far away, and that Peter had been 
stolen for that. But he got away and walked 
all the way back to his own home. 

Now I must tell you something else about 
Peter. The time was coming when we were all 
to go away for the winter, and we were troubled 
to know what to do with Peter till we came 
back. But finally I went toa dear, kind neigh- 
bor and asked her if she would take care of him 
while we were gone. She said she would. 

When I got home, I called Peter and took his 
two white paws in my hands and said: 

‘“Peter, we are all going away for the winter, 
and the house is going to be shut up, and you are 
going to stay with Miss Fanny Wilson. There 
are no catsthere. Now, Peter, youmust not come 
back and try to get into the house when there 
is no one here, for that would make me feel 
very badly. You won’t, will you, Peter?” 

His big yellow eyes looked very solemn. 

In the evening the family were sitting around 


the table, and Peter was sitting on his chair not ~ 


far away. All at once he got down from his 
chair and stretched himself on the floor. He 
never lay on the floor unless he was sick—and 
he was sick now for three days. We all watched 
him and took care of him, but nothing that we 
could do seemed to do much good, and finally 
poor Peter died. Do you think it was because 
he felt so about our going away? I do. 

He was buried in the flower garden where he 
used to like to go with me when I weeded or 
picked flowers. 

We all missed him very much. But we were 
glad, too, that he did not have to be sent away 
to another house to miss us. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BEN’S RESOLUTION. 


BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


EN and his’ mates were having a fine time 
during vacation playing ‘‘Hare-and- 
Hound,’’ and Ben was eagerly follow- 

ing the ‘chalk marks,”’ when his mother spoke 
from the doorway. 

“Ben, dear,’ she said, “it’s time for your 
father’s dinner. ~He will have to be at the Wire 
Mill all day to-day, and I have made him a hot 
stew. I want you to please take the pail to him 
right away.” 

“Oh, bother!” 
stop now.” 

“Now,” repeated Ben’s mother, gently, “is 
the dinner hour. Take the pail and go at once. 
Be careful not to spill any of it.” 

Reluctantly, Ben took the pail and started 


answered Ben. “I can’t 


for the mill, but on his way he met some boys 
playing marbles. 

“Ben, have a game?”’ called one of the group. 

“No. Can’t stop.” 

“Why?” 

“Haven’t any marbles with me.” 

“Oh, Ill lend you some, and you can use my 
best ‘snapper,’” insisted a friend. 

“All right. Just one game,” answered Ben; 
and, setting the pail in the corner of a fence 
near by, he began to play. 

It was two hours before he remembered the 
errand on which he had been sent. The game 
had been so exciting that he had forgotten all 
about his hungry father. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed, “My father has been waiting all this 
time for his dinner. Now it’sall cold, and I have 
not obeyed my mother.’ 

Taking the pail, he retraced his steps home, 
for he knew his father would not care for a cold 
meal. On entering the house he found an 
anxious mother and a troubled father, for they 
feared he must have met with an accident on the 
way. 

Ben felt ashamed when they learned the 
truth, and resolved that he would always make 
duty come before pleasure, and he kept his 
resolution through life. 


THE CHICKADEE. 


Care keeps its hold with constant clasp, 
Whatever may betide us; 
Grief waits the shrinking heart to grasp, 
Pacing, half veiled, beside us. 
But, oh, the sky is blue, 
And, oh, the sun is bright! : 
And the chickadee in the dark pine tre 
Carols his meek delight. 


The earth in silent snows is bound; 
Want grinds and pain oppresses; 
Life’s awful problems who shall sound? 
Its riddles sad who guesses? 
But, oh, the sky is blue, 
And, oh, the sun is bright! 
And the chickadee in the tall pine tree 
Sings in the cold’s despite. 


Give me of thy wise hope, dear bird, 
Who brav’st the bitter weather! 
Share the glad message thou hast heard, 
And let us sing together. 
Though winter winds blow wild, 
No storm can thee affright, 
Thy trust teach me, O chickadee, 
Sweet chanting from thy height. 
CrL1a THAXTHR, 


HEALTHY CURIOSITY. 


REAT inventors and discoverers have 
large bumps of curiosity. Successful 
writers are long-nosed, always poking 

into things and uncovering the new and novel. 
Brainy men become so because curious to know 
all things. Encourage a healthy curiosity. 
Know something of everything and everything 
of something. 


LARGE building cannot be put upon a 
small foundation. So a large life can- 
not be built by a girl or boy who lays 

no large foundation of purpose and character. 


HE past is the grand, connecting link of 
all transactions, of all negotiations. 
Those who are absent, by its means are 
present: it is the consolation of life. 
VOLTAIRE, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On page 100 will be found a picture of a lad 
who so loved his Sunday School that he did 
not miss attendance one Sunday for ten years. 
Of course his loyalty might not have found 
such a complete expression if sickness had over- 
taken him. But when we realize, as we easily 
can, that children and young people who are 
in constant good health find plenty of excuses 
for absence, we must certainly give great credit 
to this faithful member of the Buffalo Sunday 
School. 

Just as we were told of this splendid ex- 
ample, the Editor heard from Todmorden, 
England. The Unitarian Sunday School of 
that place presented two gold medals to scholars 
for complete attendance during ten years. 
But it must be remembered that while across 
the water there were two instances, and only 
one in the American record, this is greatly owing 
to the fact that the Todmorden school is a very 
large one and greatly mission in its character. 
Out of such a membership and with an incen- 
tive of a gold medal (we do not understand that 
any such prize was offered in the Buffalo 
Sunday School), we see how the result was 
greater in the English school. Proportion- 
ately to the number of pupils our record is 
equally good, We need also to recall the fact 
that the duty of going to Sunday School, in 
certain classes in England, is more widely rec- 
ognized and enforced by the parents. 

This last suggestion leads the Editor to make 
the observation, quite applicable at the pres- 
ent time, that parents are not fulfilling their 
obligations to the Sunday School in the United 
States. When we hear of such a record as our 
Buffalo scholar, it is safe to assume two things: 
that he had supporting home influence in 
this matter, and that the teacher was probably 
one with a strong personal touch. At least 
that is the usual rule. 

Whether it is true or not, the Editor calls. 
attention to the following thought. We may 
provide modern Sunday Schools with attrac- 
tive features, we may equip classes with 
good manuals, we may be fairly successful in 
the teaching force, but all this will not bring 
satisfactory results unless the families in any 
given church are in sympathy with the Sunday 
School, Their indifference chills whatever en- 
thusiasm might be created in the children. 
Their Sunday habits may tend to draw the 
young people away for recreation and idle- 
ness. Their unwillingness to help the children 
prepare their lessons soon makes burdens of 
them, All these causes, with others not need- 
ing mention, cripple the best efforts of min- 
ister and superintendent. 

Do the parents in American families realize 
the value of religious and moral education? 
While in many cases faithfully caring for the 
instruction of their children in intellectual 
and social accomplishments, are they not neg- 
lecting a superior kind of training? Character 
is not formed on the surface, but is built on 
sure foundations. An enlightened conscience 
is more to be desired than much knowledge. 
Ideals for the young are like stars to the mari- 
ner in the dark night of uncertainty. The 
Bible is a wonderful library of imperishable 
literature. The example of Lincoln, so re- 
cently brought vividly before the young and 
old in America, reveals in full light the truth 
we areurging. His career illustrates the power 
of character, and his services to the republic 
and to the world at large sprang from deep 
sources of moral and religious power. Do 
American families believe in this example? 
Then let them follow it. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


SAYINGS FROM PAUL. 


1. WueErE does Paul say, ‘‘Love is the ful- 
filling of the law”? 

2. Name the chief addresses of Paul, and tell 
where found. 

3. What is the description of the Christian’s 
armor in one of the Epistles ascribed to Paul? 

4. What did Paul mean in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, when he said, ‘‘Think on these 
things’’? 

5. In what passage in the same Epistle does 
Paul describe himself as a runner in a race? 

6. What directions does Paul give in 1 Corin- 
thians as a ‘‘master builder’’? ~ 

7. Where do you find the expression, “Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good’”’? 

8. Which chapter in the Epistles of Paul is 
the most quoted and admired? : 


Answers 
To Questions published January 3, 1909. 


1. And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them. 

2. The wilderness and the dry land shall be 
glad; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose. (Chapter xxxv. 1.) 

3. Isaiah xl. 30 and 31. 

4. Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow. 

5. Isaiah lii. 7-11. 

6. Isaiah liii. 3. 

7. Isaiah lxi. 1 and 2. 

8. Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money; come 
ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Hackensack, N.J. 


Dear Editor,—I had nothing to do a few moments 
ago until I remembered I had not read the last 
copy of Every Other Sunday. Then I had some- 
thing to do immediately. 


I have passed an hour and a-half very pleasantly - 
solving the puzzles and making others. 


I think I 
had better close now. 
Your friend, 
Dorotuy T. HAncHETT. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 9, 10, 3, 13, is a vegetable. 

My 5, 6, 18, 6, 4, 10, 7, 2, is something we all 
like to eat. 

My 14, 16, 12, is not me. 

My 11, 8, is an article. 

My 15, 16, 17, 1, is a girl’s name. 

My whole is one of the most beautiful flowers 
that grows. 

R. N. R. 


HIDDEN NAMES. 


. Joun always tells the truth. 

He lent his teacher his new knife. 

A hem marker is a handy thing for sewers. 

. Mother! Oh, see what baby has got. 

. Margaret, help me with this trunk, please. 

. Their uncle gave them a bell for the double 
runner. 


Dorotuy A. HARGRAVES. 


WAYS OF SEEING. 
Supply the words that are left out. 


’Tis a curious world, this world where we live, 
And man is a curious being, 

He has only one pair of eyes in his head, 
But has various methods of 


There are times when he looks you right straight 
in the eye, 
With a boldness and vim of a seer. 
There are times when he only looks out, very sly, 
And then you will say ’tis a s 


There are times his directness of vision will fill 
All your mind with a silent amaze, 

And then you will quietly say to yourself 
This man has a wonderful 


There are times when he tries very hard to pry in 
To the secrets his neighbor would keep 

And then it is nothing surprising to know 
That he through the key-hole may 5 


Oh, these marvelous eyes! have such various ways 
Of feeding the mind with their might, 

That we scarcely can tell all the wonders that come 
From the different uses of 


Selected. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Four words of equal length the primals of which 
spell the name of one kind of bird, the finals of 
another. 

1. A large, flat-bottomed boat with square ends. 

2. A buzzing sound made by rapid motion. 

3. A girl’s name. 

4, The middle of the day. 

E. D. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 11. 


Entema XVI.—Public Grammar School. 
SeuarE Worp.—C H A P 

HERE 

ARTS 

PEST 


Cross Worp Eniema.—Dryden. 

“T” Partry.—tTease, terror, twit, tend, table, 
thug, Tweed, trace, thorn. 

ANAGRAM.—Sutler, ulster, rulest, result, lurest, 
rustle, lustre. 


Lillie M, Wright, East Lexington, Mass., Alice 
E. Diamond, Fort Wayne, Ind., Margaret Kent, 
Springfield, Mass., Dorothy T. Hanchett, Hacken- 
sack, N.J., Elizabeth Ward, Brookline, Mass., 
J. G. C., Meadville, Pa., have sent us answers 
to puzzles. 

The editor is cheered every time he receives 
a puzzle of any kind for the Letter-Box. But 


-variety in its contents is one of the essentials to 


its success, and, therefore, if any one should send 
him several puzzles of the same kind he will un- 
derstand why they are not all printed. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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